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The cavity of the white is filled with salt and eaten, shell and all. Then 
the two take the pieces of yolk which they wrapped up in their handker- 
chiefs, and put them under their pillows. They go to sleep, lying on their 
right sides, and both are sure to have the delight of dreaming, each that 
the man she is going to marry hands her a drink of water. 

There is certainly some scientific basis in this case for the dreams, and 
for the fact that water figures prominently in them. 

Another way for a girl to secure a glimpse into the future is to take nine 
new pins and drop them into a tin vessel which contains water, and set 
the vessel on the bed-slat under her pillow. Then, if marriage is in store 
for her, she will dream of the man who is to be her husband. But if she is 
destined not to marry, the tin vessel will turn over and spill all of the pins 
upon the floor. 

Another way yet to manage such affairs is for a girl to look out through 
the chimney and name three stars, giving them the names of the most 
desirable young men in the neighborhood. If she is to marry either of the 
three young men whose names she has given to the stars, she will dream 
of the one who is to be the bridegroom at her wedding. If she is not to 
marry either of the three, she will surely dream of the other man who is to 
be her partner for life. 

Again, if a girl wishes to know her fate, she can find it out by going to 
the forks of a road between sundown and dark, standing there, and say- 
ing,— 

" If I am to marry nigh, let me hear a bird cry. 
If I am to marry in foreign lands, let me hear a cow loo. 
If I am to marry not, let me hear my coffin knock." 

She will be sure to hear one or another of the sounds called for. 

Henry M. Wiltse. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Les Literatures Populaires de toutes les Nations. Tome XLIII. 
Paul Sebillot. Le Folk-Lore des Pecheurs. Paris : J. Maison- 
neuve. 1901. Pp. xii + 389. 

The principal topics treated in this interesting collection of the folk-lore 
of fishermen are : Birth and childhood (prognostics, plays, games, toys, 
etc.) ; adolescence and later life (marriage, disease, death) ; the fisherman's 
house (amulets, luck, fishing apparatus) ; cult and festival (saints and pil- 
grimages, annual festivals, sacrifices, etc.) ; boats and vessels (building and 
launching) ; luck (presages of plenty and dearth, favorable and unfavor- 
able seasons) ; actions on board and while fishing (lucky and unlucky 
things to meet, persons, animals, and objects, religious observances, meteors 
and apparitions, fascinations, forbidden deeds and words, entreaties, vows, 
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taking the fish, return, sale of fish, etc.) ; fresh-water fishermen (habits, 
beliefs, customs) ; deep-sea fishing (Newfoundland, Iceland, whaling) ; oral 
literature of the fishermen (tales and legends, songs, blason populaire). At 
pages ix-xii is a list of some fifty-five works from which citations are made 
in the text, and at the end of the volume is an analytic table of contents, 
but no alphabetic index. 

The toys and games of the fishermen's children abundantly prove the 
influence of environment, for it is not to " Ride a cock horse " that the baby 
is trotted on the parent's knee on the island of Sein, e. g., one of the out-of- 
the-way Breton communities, but to " Row, row," while on the sands of the 
coast of upper Brittany the children in their " hopscotch " diagram repro- 
duce on a large scale the circumvolutions of the helix of the sea-snail. 
The bogy-man, too, smacks of the sea, — on the coast of Brittany, Saint 
Nicolas or Nicole, who is sometimes a monster of the deep with sharp 
claws and long arms, sometimes a fish. There is also Gros Jean, who 
shuts bad children in a cask, feeds them with seaweed through the bung- 
hole, gives them salt water to drink, and entertains them with stories of 
what happens to disobedient children ; the red dwarf of Dieppe ; and, at 
Saint Cast, the fairies who whip children with kelp. Some of these 
demons are kin to the Gougou, which Champlain and Lescarbot reported 
from the Gaspesian Indians in the seventeenth century. According to M. 
Se'billot : " It is probably to imitation of the children that the regattas of 
models, instituted at Saint Malo, are due" (p. 16). The crab-races of the 
children have been dignified by a drawing in the " Journal Amusant " for 
October 25, 1885. The baptime du mousse, described at pages 45-47, is 
unique in its way. The clannishness of the Breton fisher-people appears 
in their marriages and their greater or less despisal of the peasantry, and 
is reflected in their marriage customs and observances. Everywhere the 
intelligence, activity, and, in certain things, the marked superiority of the 
women-folk are to be noted, although disapproval of too much " petticoat 
rule " occasionally vents itself upon the husband, as in the incident related 
from Saint Jacut de la Mer (p. 58). The belief seems to be widespread 
that the tide influences the time and the conditions of death. In Lower 
Brittany " sick people suffer more at high tide than at any other time, and 
then most deaths are thought to take place," but around Saint Malo the 
opposite belief prevails, and fishermen die with the ebb. 

Amulets and luck figure largely with fisher-folk all over the world. The 
blessing of the sea and of the fishing-boats is common in the Catholic 
countries of Europe, but is dying out of late even in Brittany. The sacri- 
fice on the island of Lewis, in the Hebrides, of a goat or a sheep, at the be- 
ginning of the season, or after a successful fishing, suggests many similar 
practices of savage and barbarous peoples of both hemispheres. Like other 
creatures, in Catholic lands, to be lucky and thrive, a boat must be chris- 
tened, — a heathen vessel would hardly fare well. Among the things of 
good augury before or during the fishing season are the sea-swallow (in the 
mackerel time), the cuckoo, the wind from the west, etc. Certain days of 
the weeks and of the month, especially in Catholic countries, are bad for 
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fishing ; so also with certain saints' days and other festivals. A curious 
Esthonian belief exists to the effect that to have a quarrel with some one 
of the family before sailing is a good omen for the fishermen, — indeed, to 
come actually to blows is better, for " each blow counts three fish" (p. 173). 
Quite widespread is the idea that to ask a fisherman, " Where are you 
going? " will spoil his luck. To wish him "good luck" is sometimes quite 
as bad. Common also is the belief that priests and clergymen are of ill- 
omen to the fisherman. In parts of Brittany a tailor brings equal bad luck. 
Strangely enough, in many countries, women are thought to exercise no 
good influence upon fishing. To keep a boat too clean is to drive away 
the fish according to the folk of Saint Malo, and those of Boulogne believe 
it unlucky to drop anything into the water when leaving port. The taboos 
relating to fishing would make a good study of themselves, in their relation 
to persons, places, things, acts, words, etc. So, too, the vows, prayers, and 
conjurations of fishermen at sea and on land. 

Naturally, fishing on foot, largely an individual pursuit, has not the same 
chance to gather about it the mass of folk-lore that attaches to fishing in 
boats and ships, that leave the native land out of sight and visit strange 
countries ; but nevertheless those who fish by the shore of the sea, or in 
fresh-water lakes and rivers are not without their share of legend and 
superstition. 

There are many very interesting things about the deep-sea fishers and 
their doings. The French fishermen who visit Newfoundland seem to be 
especially given to imaginative tale-telling, while the yarns the " vieux 
loups d'Islande " spin to novices are quite equal to any efforts of the for- 
mer. It was in Brittany that Pierre Loti was born, and the tale-telling 
exemplified in his " PScheurs d'Islande " came quite natural to him. 

M. Se"billot expresses the opinion that " tales in which fishing and fisher- 
men appear are rarer than is commonly believed " (p. 335). Part of this, 
doubtless, is due to lack of record. In not a few tales, owing to the influ- 
ence of Christianity, the devil appears to have superseded the more ancient 
sirens and sea-genii. It would seem, also, that the daughters of fishermen 
meet less frequently than their brothers with marvellous adventures. Fish- 
ermen, too, according to the author, have but comparatively few songs be- 
longing particularly to them ; moreover, they seem to figure rarely in the 
songs of the rest of the country. Of Brittany M. Se'billot says : " During 
a rather prolonged stay in villages exclusively inhabited by them, when I 
collected many tales and rhymes, I did not meet with a single song worthy 
of note which was peculiar to them'" (p. 374). The few fishermen's songs 
of the Mediterranean region seem to have a sentimental tone. The Flem- 
ish fishermen, apparently, have more songs relating to their profession than 
the French, Breton, or Basque, — the £eys naer Island " is a sort of national 
song for those who sail for the cod-banks from Gravelines, Marydyk, and 
Dunkirk.'' Fishermen, of course, furnish to their neighbors some Boeotians. 
Among these are the Martigots of Provence and the Jaguens of Brittany, 
who even exceed those of Fittie near Aberdeen in Scotland and the famous 
three of Gotham. 
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Although this book contains matter from all regions of the globe, it is 
strongest and most valuable when it deals with the fisherland/ar excellence, 
Brittany, where the author is always at home, and, naturally enough, it 
hardly does justice to the aborigines of America. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Over the Great Navajo Trail. By Carl Eickemeyer. Illustrated 
with photographs taken by the author. New York. 1900. Pp. 270. 

The author, who has previously published " Among the Pueblo Indians," 
and is a member of the American Folk-Lore Society, offers here a pleas- 
ing illustrated account of his journey over the Great Navajo Trail from 
Santa Fe' westward to the Navajo Reservation in the northwestern corner 
of New Mexico and the northeastern part of Arizona, and his experiences 
among a people more or less " unaffected by the influences of civilization 
or by contact with white settlers." The peak of El Cabezon, in the broad 
valley of the Puerco, is, according to Navajo legend, — the tale can be 
read in full in the works of Dr. Washington Matthews, — the head of the 
giant Yeitso, whom the Twins slew, with the help of the Sun. At San 
Mateo are to be found the famous Penitentes of the Franciscan order, whose 
self-torture on Good Friday is worthy of the Red Man himself. Among 
the interesting characters met by the author was Que-su-la, chief of the 
Hualapi Indians of northern Arizona, who passed through Gallup, a little 
American town close to Navajo land. At page 129 is an account of koon- 
kan, " a game of cards the Indian has learned from his Mexican neigh- 
bors," and at pages 149-153 some remarks about the baby Navajo, who, 
" figuratively speaking, is born in the saddle," so early does his acquaint- 
ance with the horse begin. The author lavishes compliments on the Na- 
vajo maidens, "comely, well-built girls, strong as oxen, and graceful as 
fawns " (p. 163). About the mountains and their origin the Navajos have 
many legends. Concerning the Dsilli-che, or Black Mountains, the author 
was informed by an old medicine-man that "it will take four days to tell 
all about them" (p. 172). A Navajo mother would not sell the bead- 
necklace on her baby " lest Chindee [the devil] should run off with it " 
(p. 206). Brief notes on marriage, basket-making, blanket-weaving, death, 
medicine, etc., are given by the author. The Navajo silversmith, we learn, 
" turns out ornaments that for ingenuity of design and skill in workman- 
ship are not rivalled by his civilized contemporary " (p. 220). Again, at 
page 240, Mr. Eickemeyer notes the happiness of child life among the Na- 
vajos. The volume closes with a plea for just and advantageous treatment 
of these Indians and a protest against " civilizing them out of existence." 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Ethno-Botany of the Coahuilla Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. By David Prescott Barrows. Chicago : The University of 
Chicago Press. 1900. Pp. 82. 
This is a Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 

Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago. After a brief 



